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EDUCATION   IN   ANCIENT   EGYPT 


N  the  history  of  every  nation,  education  plays  a  much 
more  important  part  than  is  usually  supposed.  For 
by  means  of  its  education,  the  nation  advances  step  by 
step  in  religion,  politics,  art  and  general  refinement 
toward  its  ideals,  and  thus  establishes  its  own  particu- 
lar supremacy  and  prestige.  This  advance  in  certain 
directions  then  molds  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
nation  which  differentiates  it  from;  other  nations. 
Hence  it  is  that  Egypt  because  of  her  very  practical  education 
was  able  to  attain  to  a  high  renown  in  the  arts  and  professions. 
But  a  brief  consideration  of  Egypt's  religion  and  society  must 
be  made  before  the  shortcomings  of  her  educational  system  can 
be  pointed  out. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  essentially 
polytheistic.  Theirs  has  not  unfrequently  been  referred  to  as 
the  "land  of  a  thousand  gods;"  and  even  Herodotus,  who  visit- 
ed Egypt  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  was  much  impressed  by  the  multiplicity  of  deities  and  the 
intensely  religious  sentiment  of  the  people,  for  he  records  that 
"the  Egyptians  are  religious  to  excess,  far  beyond  any  other 
race  of  men. ' '  The  earliest  deities  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians 
were  the  Sun  (Ea)  and  the  Nile;  subsequently  the  sky,  the  earth, 
trees,  animals  and  statues  were  also  deified  and  worshipped. 
Since  these  objects  of  nature  were  not  merely  symbolic  of  the 
deities,  but  considered  as  the  abodes  of  so  many  different  gods. 
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it  may  be  seen  that  the  number  of  deities  was  almost  infinite.  The 
worship,  which  consisted  of  sacrifices,  offerings  and  invocations 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  temporal  material  favors, 
was  conducted  by  the  priests,  who  repeated  traditional  formulas 
and  prayers  with  scrupulous  exactness  and  with  authorized  in- 
tonations and  rhythm,  in  order  that  the  sacrifice  might  be  effica 
cious.  Every  temple  was  provided  with  a  staff  of  priests  presid- 
ed over  by  a  Pharaoh,  all  of  whom  domiciled  in  the  temple  and 
were  the  recipients  of  numerous  contributions  from  the  wor- 
shippers seeking  material  favors  or  prayers  after  death.  The 
sacerdotal  temples  thus,  in  addition  to  becoming  very  wealthy, 
were  also  the  seats  of  learning  and  might  be  called  colleges. 

It  is  a  mooted  question  whether  the  rigid  caste  system  of  the 
Hindus  also  obtained  in  Egypt.  The  majority  of  opinion, 
however,  doubts  the  existence  of  such  a  system.  But  there  were 
nevertheless  three  distinct,  widely  separated  classes  in  Egypt — 
priests,  soldiers  and  artisans.  Of  these,  the  first  were  the  best 
educated,  the  best  organized  and  the  most  powerful.  Next  in  order 
of  the  learned  professions  was  the  scribe,  who  usually  had  mast- 
ered the  demotic  cursive  script,  the  ideographic  or  hieroglyphic 
and  hieratic,  so  that  his  prospects  for  a  lucrative  employment  as 
a  government  superintendent,  or  private  bailiff  or  secretary  were 
very  favorable.  The  number  of  medical  practitioners  in  Egypt 
was  large,  and  these  were  subdivided  into  various  special 
branches,  such  as  oculists,  dentists,  specialists  treating  of  the 
brain,  the  intestines,  etc.  Architecture  ranked  as  a  leading  pro- 
fession among  the  Egyptians,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious 
when  we  consider  that  they  have  been  noted  as  a  nation  of 
"monument  builders,' '  whose  temples  and  edifices,  despite  many 
centuries  of  time,  survive  to  the  present  day.  Finally  a  large 
number  of  persons  were  engaged  in  the  arts  of  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, music  and  professional  dancing. 

Now  that  some  idea  of  the  religion  and  social  conditions  of 
Egypt,  has  been  obtained,  the  educational  system  of  this  nation 
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can  be  properly  discussed.  Egyptian  women,  it  appears,  were 
allowed  a  certain  amount  of  education,  but  this  was  always  im- 
parted by  private  tutors.  All  the  higher  education  was  pursued 
by  men  only.  Although  education  was  not  restricted  to  any  par- 
ticular class,  the  extent  of  an  educational  career  depended,  of 
course,  upon  the  means  of  the  youth's  parents  or  guardian.  It 
is  supposed  that  dictation  played  an  important  role  both  in  ele- 
mentary and  higher  education.  Transcription  of  passages  from 
great  works,  notably  tke  Moral  Aphorisms  of  Ptah-hetep,  which 
is  considered  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  was  largely  exercised. 
All  writing  was  done  on  papyrus;  and  calligraphy  and  ortho- 
graphy were  requisites  for  merit  in  all  work. 

In  treating  of  the  higher  education  of  Egypt,  a  division  of 
the  term  must  be  made,  namely:  "liberal"  education,  which 
conduces  to  the  moral  uplift  of  the  individual  and  of  society ;  and 
"practical"  education,  which  has  for  its  object  the  dissemination 
of  professional  technical  knowledge.  The  young  Egyptian  ac- 
quired what  "liberal"  education  he  had  mainly  through  religi- 
ous, moral  and  social  customs.  His  religion  taught  him  that  he 
was  constantly  in  the  presence  of  gods  (the  sun,  earth,  trees, 
etc.),  and  this  coupled  with  his  expectation  of  some  sort  of  im- 
mortality exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  him.  Then,  too,  there 
were  connected  with  every  trade  and  profession,  certain  tradi- 
tions that  were  desirable  in  themselves.  But  it  is  the  "practi- 
cal" education  that  manifests  itself  so  vividly  in  the  annals  of 
Egypt.  Since  even  their  religion  was  based  upon  a  desire  for 
material  gain,  it  can  be  readily  surmised  that  every  special  train- 
ing they  might  have  provided  would  tend  to  promote  material 
progress. 

The  sacerdotal  temples  have  already  been  referred  to  as 
"colleges,"  and  appropriately  so,  for  there  it  was  that  all  the 
higher  education  was  to  be  obtained.  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant temples  were  situated  in  the  great  cities  of  Memphis, 
Thebes  and  Heliopolis.     The    priests,  the  most  educated  class, 
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included  in  their  education  "an  elaborate  study  of  ancient  re- 
ligious documents,  a  complicated  ritual  and  ceremonial,  the  var- 
ious kinds  of  scripts,  ethics,  mathematics,  astronomy  and  as- 
trology." Though  the  priesthood  might  have  been  hereditary 
at  some  times,  there  were  certain  periods  when  it  was  not,  and 
it  was  during  these  periods  that  many  scribes,  by  continuing 
their  education  to  a  higher  degree,  were  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  requisite  accomplishment  of  a  scribe  was  writing, 
and  hence  he  would  invariably  master  the  different  scripts,  al- 
though not  infrequently  he  possessed  additional  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  law  and  the  like.  The  education  of  the  architect 
included  certain  sacred  branches,  historical  knowledge,  mathe- 
matics and  a  certain  amount  of  engineering.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  no  medical  schools  ever  existed  in  Egypt,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  science  received  there  considerable  attention  and  was 
perfected  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  prospective  medical 
student  would  study  the  scripts,  mathematics  and  religious 
doctrines,  as  well  as  ' '  a  special  course  of  a  vast  tradition  of  cur- 
ative agencies  with  their  related  magic  charms  and  incanta- 
tions ;"  and  then  he  would  become  an  apprentice  to  a  practi- 
tioner. 

All  things  considered,  the  educational  system  of  Egypt,  such 
as  it  was,  may  be  said  to  have  been  excellent.  Because  of  their 
education,  the  Egyptians  were  able  to  attain  to  a  high  degree  of 
intellectuality,  and  to  excel  markedly  in  the  professions  and 
arts.  The  privilege  of  education  was  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular class ;  and  though  of  course  those  of  limited  means  were 
prevented  from  acquiring  any  learning,  the  field  was  opened  to 
all,  so  that  many  from  the  humblest  stations  rose  to  positions  of 
rank  and  influence  by  perseverance  in  study.  The  many  distinct 
branches  also  provided  ample  training  for  the  general  run  of 
talents.  But  their  educational  system  had  tremendous  short- 
comings. It  failed  absolutely  to  inculcate  and  foster  those  qual- 
ities and  ideals  that  secure  stability  and  strengthen  in  society.  It 
was  too  "practical"  and  not  enough  "liberal."   Thus,  although 
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Egypt's  educational  system  enabled  her  to  advance  far  in  one 
direction,  it  failed  to  provide  the  bulwark  that  would  withsand 
all  reverses. 

— Charles  Charvat. 


Sunny   Land 

There's  a  breath  of  spring  in  the  air, 

And  the  thaw  leaves  the  hills  streaked  gray ; 

The  breezes  that  cool  but  do  not  chill 
Beckon  me,  call  me  away. 

Away  from  the  snow-bound  North, 

Away  from  the  next  storm's  blast, 
Away  to  the  warmth  of  a  sunny  land, 

Back  to  summer  at  last. 

Oh,  the  song  of  the  bird  is  sweet, 

And  the  murmuring  honey  bee 
Dips  o  'er  the  flowers  in  sunny  meads 

Where  the  river  meets  the  sea. 

And  here  at  the  river 's  edge 

I  watch  the  cold  stream  flow, 
Flow  by  the  ice-caked  banks ; 

And  I  dream  of  green  fields  below ; 

Of  the  South,  of  the  oriole's  song, 

Of  the  lazy  summer  sun, 
Of  the  darkies  singing  low 

When  the  long  day's  work  is  done; 

Of  songs  and  the  banjo's  twang, 

Of  the  darkies'  serenade, 

Of  a  Southern  night,  and  a  Southern  moon, 

And  a  dark-eyed  Southern  maid.         D  7  7   ^7 

J  — Ralph  Kharas. 
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TRUTH  AND  FICTION 


E  often  hear  it  said,  "Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction/ ' 
with  an  implication  that  there  is  some  opposition 
between  truth  and  fiction  and  that  one  excludes  the 
other.  This  expression  so  often  quoted  and  so  poorly 
understood,  betrays  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  truth  and  of  fiction  and  does  not  express 
at  all  what  the  speaker  wished  to  say.  It  is  only  in 
the  vocabulary  of  careless  thinkers  that  truth  and 
fiction  are  antithetical.  In  popular  acceptation,  fiction  signifies 
something  false,  imaginative  and  untrue — the  wanderings  of  an 
author's  mind  set  down  on  paper,  obeying  no  laws  whatever, 
but  merely  a  freak  of  fancy.  However,  as  popular  acceptation 
usually  goes,  it  is  wrong.  There  is  no  opposition  whatever  be- 
tween truth  and  fiction.  But  there  is  a  certain  conformity. 
Fiction  is  truth  of  a  particular  kind.  Truth  connotes  the  idea  of 
conformity,  that  is,  conformity  of  thought  and  thing.  Logical 
truth  is  the  conformity  of  thought  with  things,  in  which  the  thing 
is  the  norm  or  standard.  Our  ideas  are  logically  true  if  they  con- 
form to  objective  reality,  and  our  ideas  are  logically  false  if  they 
lack  conformity  to  objective  reality.  Truth,  therefore,  is  re- 
lated to  the  mind. 

If  we  were  to  search  for  the  cause  of  the  mistaken  popular 
notion  of  fiction,  we  should  no  doubt  find  it  in  the  so-called  popu- 
lar fiction  of  any  age.  By  popular  fiction,  I  mean  that  fiction, 
which,  although  popular  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  is  doomed 
to  a  comparatively  short  life.  The  author  in  most  cases  sub- 
stitutes thrill  for  art — and  consequently  the  reader  gets  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  fiction. 

The  purpose  of  fiction  is  to  embody  certain  truths  of  human 
life  in  imagined  happenings.  All  fiction,  that  deserves  to  be 
called  literature,  aims  ultimately  at  instruction.     An  author 
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is  essentially  a  teacher;  the  greatest  authors  are  the  greatest 
teachers — teachers  of  the  laws  of  human  conduct.  An  author 
must  be  something  of  a  philosopher.  He  observes  the  conduct 
of  men  under  various  circumstances,  the  play  of  their  emotions, 
the  working  of  their  minds,  and  then,  by  a  philosophical  process 
of  abstraction,  he  infers  the  laws  of  their  nature.  After  he  re- 
alizes these  laws  himself,  he  sets  about  teaching  them  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  who  are  less  gifted.  He  does  this  not  abstractly  but 
concretely.  By  means  of  his  imagination,  he  creates  certain 
characters  who  obey  the  laws  which  he  found  to  be  true.  These 
characters,  although  imaginary,  are  true  in  every  respect  to  the 
laws  of  human  nature.  If  they  do  not  obey  these  laws,  they  are 
false  and  the  author  is  a  false  teacher  and  a  pseudo  philosopher. 
If  an  author  wilfully  creates  a  false  character,  he  is  deceitful.  Of 
all  the  fiction  that  goes  into  the  discard,  most  of  it  owes  its  fail- 
ure to  the  fact  that  the  characters  are  not  real.  An  author  is 
free  to  create  whatever  type  of  character  he  pleases,  but  with 
that  his  freedom  ceases.  Thereafter,  he  is  bound  by  the  immut- 
able laws  of  nature.  A  given  type  of  character  will  act  in  a  cer- 
tain way  in  certain  circumstances.  The  author  must  observe 
this  within  certain  limits ;  however,  he  has  the  freedom  of  creat- 
ing the  circumstances. 

Fiction,  therefore,  is  a  means  of  teaching  truth.  It  is  as 
true  as  human  nature.  There  is  no  opposition  whatever  between 
truth  and  fiction.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  certain  conformity. 
If,  then,  this  is  the  relation  between  truth  and  fiction,  what  is 
the  relation  which  fact  bears  to  truth  and  fiction!  A  fact  is 
"a  specific  manifestation  of  a  general  law."  Facts,  therefore, 
are  necessarily  true;  a  false  fact  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Fiction  is  true  and  fact  is  true,  but  the  manner  of  their  truth  is 
different.  Both  are  real;  but  fact,  in  addition  to  being  real,  is 
also  actual.  Although  fiction  can  be  false,  a  fact  never  ad- 
mits of  falsity. 

— William  M.  Barry. 
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HOME   AT   LAST 


III! 


T  seemed  to  him  that  the  railroad  station  was  un- 
usually deserted  that  evening.  Garry,  the  old  station 
agent,  did  not  recognize  him,  but  that  might  have 
been  because  of  the  twilight.  His  parents  he  knew 
were  not  expecting  him  until  the  following  day  at  the 
earliest,  and  he  had  not  chosen  to  telegraph  them. 

From  the  familiar  old  sagging  board  walk  treach- 
erous in  the  growing  darkness,  he  turned  in  at  last 
through  the  old  swinging  gate — one  of  its  hinges  still  missing. 
The  broken  handle  of  the  wooden  pump,  however,  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  one,  as  his  father  had  written  him.  He  smiled 
to  himself  as  he  noticed,  with  a  strange  sense  of  comfort,  the 
many  familiar  marks  about  the  homestead. 

At  the  first  creak  of  the  gate,  Gaps,  the  dog,  had  come  to  a 
position  of  attention  on  the  front  porch,  and  the  boy  saw  that 
he  received  his  approach  with  suspicion.  For  a  few  moments  the 
dog  growled  in  alarm  and  resentment ;  then,  in  a  flash  recogni- 
tion came,  and  a  very  demonstrative  bundle  of  canine  joy  and 
affection  rushed  out  across  the  lawn. 

Impeded  by  the  happy  dog  tumbling  about  his  feet,  he  finally 
reached  the  house,  and,  opening  the  front  door  quietly,  actually 
entered  the  living  room  before  the  old  folks  became  aware  of  his 
approach. 

His  startled  father,  still  partial  to  red  suspenders,  with  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose,  corncob  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  weekly  paper 
in  his  hand,  rose  painfully  but  joyously  from  the  carpet-covered 
rocker  by  the  open  fire. 

"Well,  well,  well!  Why  Johnny,  how  are  you,  boy!  Kind  of 
surprised  us.    Oh,  mother,  look  who's  here!" 

The  boy  noticed  him  try  to  straighten  his  rheumatic  old 
figure  and  he  felt  with  keen  delight  again  the  warm  clasp  of  the 
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hard  knotted  fingers.  In  the  old  man's  appraising  look  he  could 
detect  the  pride  of  a  father — and  a  little  curiosity  too,  occasion- 
ed, he  supposed,  by  the  change  in  his  face  and  figure  and  by  the 
uniform  he  wore. 

And  now  he  heard  his  mother's  labored  steps  clumping 
down  the  stairs  in  anxious  haste.  A  dim  figure  entered  in  the 
twilight  and  he  heard  a  happy  choking  cry, ' '  Oh,  Johnny ! ' '  He 
felt  an  uneasy  embarrassment  as  the  old  woman  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  cried  from  sheer  happiness.  He  protested, 
trying  to  laugh  over  this  display  of  emotion  at  his  homecoming 
and  pretending  to  be  offended  at  all  those  tears. 

And  now,  with  luggage  thrown  aside,  he  saw  his  father 
promptly  busy  lighting  the  oil  lamp,  grumbling  as  usual  about 
the  condition  of  the  wick.  He  felt  a  sense  of  contentment  and 
relaxation  he  had  not  known  for  months  as  he  settled  himself 
in  the  old  covered  armchair  and  looked  about  the  familiar  living 
room. 

The  brown  old  man  on  the  mantelpiece  still  leered  wickedly, 
but  some  sad  accident  had  deprived  him  of  his  stein  of  beer.  The 
china  bulldog  still  stood  guard  beside  the  old  square  clock,  which 
the  boy  heard  with  delight  strike  "six"  in  its  rapid  nervous 
fashion. 

The  sudden  whir  and  bang  seemed  to  arouse  the  cat  who  had 
been  dozing  by  the  fire.  In  Tom's  torn  fur  coat  there  were  no 
signs  of  reformation  of  that  old  reprobate's  habit  of  midnight 
dueling.  Tom  recognized  him  at  once,  for  blinking  in  the  lamp 
light,  he  stretched  himself  deliberately,  yawned,  then  came  over 
to  him  and  arched  his  furry  back  against  his  leg. 

From  the  kitchen  issued  the  busy  rattling  of  pans  and  ket- 
tles, the  stirring  of  a  fire.  His  mother  was  already  bustling 
about,  changing  her  unspoken  words  of  joy  into  action.  Her 
soft  old  voice  floated  in : 

"We  got  smoked  sausage  and  corn  cakes,  Johnny.  You're 
just  in  time.  I  told  Lib  Darry  you'd  be  home  tomorrow  and 
she  sent  over  some  cake." 
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The  savory  smell  of  fried  sausage  floated  in  from  the 
kitchen,  the  first  reminder  of  many  another  home-cooked  meal. 
Mother  well,  father  well,  even  the  dog  and  cat  in  fine  fettle.  The 
returned  soldier  sank  into  the  old  armchair  by  the  fire,  sur- 
rendering to  the  utter  happiness  of  the  hour.    Home  at  last ! 


A  trifle  depressed,  the  nurse  changed  the  tag  on  number  87. 

" Already  ?"  inquired  the  young  surgeon. 

' i  Just  gone,"  the  girl  answered  briefly,  swallowing  her  un- 
professional grief.  "Seemed  restless  and  dreaming  just  before 
he  died. ' ' 

"Looks  happy,  though,  doesn't  he!"  the  surgeon  remarked 
as  he  passed  to  the  next  cot. 

— Don  L.  Hornbeck. 


To  My  Lyre 

(From  the  Greek  of  Anacreon) 

Atrides  would  I  sing, 
Praises  of  Cadmus  play, 
But  my  lyre,  silencing, 
Woos  love  strains  all  the  day. 

I  change  me  every  chord, 
I  get  me  a  whole  new  lyre, 
And  Hercules '  toils  reward, 
But  still  burns  the  love-sick  fire. 

So,  farewell  god-like  men ! 
My  theme  is  Love  again. 


—Z. 


DRAMATIZED  NOVELS 


T  is  with  no  little  anticipation  and  interest  that  one 
enters  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  or  two  where  a 
dramatized  novel  is  to  be  presented.  Particularly 
true  is  this  if  it  is  a  work  which  has  already  been 
read,  and  that  with  so  much  pleasure  while  sitting  in 
some  cozy  corner  at  home.  Men  and  women  were  por- 
trayed as  actually  existing  and  as  known  by  the  read- 
er— as  ordinary  beings  about  him,  acting  and  saying 
things  in  a  usual  and  normal  way.  The  development  was  gradual 
and  in  harmony  with  life  as  it  unfolds  amidst  both  the  minor  and 
major  circumstances  which  naturally  appear  and  disappear,  but 
which  leave  their  impressions  and  effects.  If  so  much  truth, 
then,  can  be  conveyed  to  a  reader  through  a  book  by  means  of 
fictitious  characters,  how  much  more  forceful  to  have  them  inter- 
preted by  living  men  and  women  on  the  theatrical  stage!  But 
not  so.  The  charm  in  many  cases  vanishes  and  the  performance 
closes  as  a  disappointment.  Something  is  amiss,  and  an  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  in  the  very  nature  of  the  novel  itself. 

First  of  all,  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  of  a  thing  what  it 
does  not  possess ;  and  that  a  novel  cannot  be  satisfactorily  con- 
verted into  a  drama  is  not  surprising.  Each  is  characterized  by 
qualities  suited  and  destined  to  attain  a  definite  and  specific 
end  peculiar  to  the  individual  structure  and  to  the  more  or  less 
freedom  from  restraining  laws  and  limitations  under  which  the 
author  must  labor.  Each  must  be  primarily  viewed  with  regard 
to  its  own  aspects,  though  both  aim  to  present  human  life  con- 
sistently. To  dramatize  a  novel  involves  a  difficulty  similarly 
found  in  fitting  a  shoe.  A  size  eight  may  be  worn  on  a  size  seven 
foot  by  careful  padding  and  lacing,  but  it  is  far  from  serving  the 
purpose  possible  through  a  proper  fit.  Eubbing  and  clumsiness 
are  unavoidable.    So  it  is  with  the  novel  which  is  with  difficultv 
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transformed  into  a  work  capable  of  serving  the  purpose  intended 
in  a  drama.  Ease  and  grace  will  most  likely  suffer.  In  short, 
the  former  is  too  extensive  and  free  to  allow  adaptation  to  lim- 
ited and  intensified  events  which  are  so  essential  to  the  drama. 
Just  why  the  novel  very  often  fails  when  dramatized  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  three  leading  points  which  the  dramatist  must  ever 
keep  before  him,  if  his  work  is  to  meet  with  even  a  possible 
success ;  but  which  the  novelist  may  disregard. 

The  dramatist  must  reveal  that  which  he  wishes  to  convey  to 
others  entirely  through  the  actors  by  whom  his  play  is  per- 
formed. In  many  cases,  they  are  identical  with  actual  men  and 
women,  professional  actors,  with  whom  he  is  personally  ac- 
quainted and  associated  in  a  theatrical  kinship.  He  may  depict 
in  words  the  soundest  of  truths  and  underlying  motives  of  human 
life,  yet  he  has  failed  if  they  cannot  be  manifested  through  the 
actions  and  words  of  living  performers  as  he  knows  them. 
Events  of  life  which  are  active  rather  than  passive  must  be 
combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  natural 
development  of  characters,  and  in  a  way  attractive  and  sug- 
gestive of  much  which  must  necessarily  be  omitted.  Not  con- 
templation, but  action  is  paramount.  Characters  must  be  doing 
something  and  doing  in  accord  with  forces  embodied  within  them. 
Action  must  be  rapid  and  dramatic,  yet  enough  contrary  effects 
must  enter  to  balance,  to  retain  human  tendencies  intact,  and  to 
prevent  an  impression  that  the  whole  is  made  up  of  all  heroes, 
heroines,  and  striking  events  lacking  consistency  and  contrast. 

The  novel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  restricted  in  its  develop- 
ment and  mode  of  interpreting  human  life.  It  need  not  rely  on 
action  which  is  subordinate,  in  many  cases,  to  other  means  of 
expression.  To  fit  it  for  the  stage,  then,  is  as  a  rule  useless; 
and  when  dramatized  it  is  accomplished  with  difficulty  simply  be- 
cause of  insufficient  elements  of  action  to  convey  all  that  is  found 
in  the  novel  and  which  is  revealed  in  the  work  through  other 
mediums — subjective  aspects,  author's  analysis  and  explana- 
tions, description,  minute  details,  etc.    It  represents  life  in  the 
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common-place  a-s  well  as  in  the  dramatic  and  striking  events.  It 
portrays  much  which  need  not  be  translated  to  scenes  of  action 
and  animation ;  and  which,  moreover,  cannot  be  revealed  through 
action.  It  cannot  be  interpreted  in  the  concrete  in  its  entirety 
as  is  so  characteristic  and  essential  in  the  drama. 

Again,  the  dramatist  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  he  is 
physically  restrained,  and  must  consequently  submit  or  fail. 
Many  scenes  which  he  wishes  to  introduce  are  withheld  because 
of  stage  conditions,  size  and  construction  of  theatre  building, 
lack  of  proper  materials,  etc.  Unless  strictly  in  accord  with  all 
limitations,  the  whole  performance  is  marred  by  insufficient  and 
disproportionate  effects  regardless  of  a  masterful  exhibition  of 
skill  and  artistic  taste  on  the  part  of  good  actors.  To  come  with- 
in these  physical  limitations  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  attempt 
to  dramatize  the  novel.  Unlike  the  drama,  the  novel  is  free,  and 
exhibits  the  gradual  growth  of  the  characters,  the  development 
of  personality  under  influence  extended  over  long  periods  of  time 
and  exerted  in  many  different  places.  To  cover  the  scope  of  a 
novel  in  two  or  three  hours'  performance  and  to  do  so  force- 
fully, is  contrary  to  its  nature  and  prohibited  by  physical  re- 
straints. Its  range  is  indifferent  and,  broadly  speaking,  limit- 
less— a  freedom  entirely  hostile  to  the  confined  boundaries  to 
which  the  drama  is  necessarily  subjected. 

A  thorough  understanding  and  consideration  of  those  who 
are  to  witness  and  appreciate  the  performance  of  a  drama  is 
no  less  a  factor  of  importance  for  the  dramatist  than  the  limita- 
tions of  interpretation  primarily  through  action  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  physical  conditions  on  the  other.  He  must  appeal  to  the 
multitude  composed  of  men  and  women  of  varying  tastes,  moods, 
and  tendencies.  Popular  interest  is  the  goal,  and  consequently 
scenes,  themes,  and  thoughts  must  be  fitted  and  directed  to 
arouse  the  appreciation  of  many  regardless  of  his  personal 
opinions  and  conceptions.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  must  be 
untrue  to  the  fundamentals  of  life,  but  that  he  must  work  them 
out  within  narrow  limits.     He  must  observe  the  wishes  of  his 
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audience  which  tends  not  to  think,  but  to  be  moved  solely  from 
without — nloved  not  subjectively  but  objectively.  Emotion 
rather  than  intellect  is  to  be  stimulated ;  so  vividness  and  intens- 
ity ought  to  reign  supreme  throughout  a  performance.  This  is 
best  accomplished  in  the  presentation  of  momentous  events  of 
life — those  which  manifest  struggle,  contention  between  char- 
acter and  character.  It  is  a  clash  of  human  wills,  the  root  of 
dramatic  power  and  success. 

Although  the  novel,  on  the  other  hand,  may  present  con- 
tention as  vividly  and  emphatically  as  the  drama,  it  is  not  re- 
stricted to  its  consideration  exclusive  of  features  so  vital  in  the 
novelistic  mode.  The  novelist  addresses  whom  he  pleases — 
usually  an  individual  rather  than  individuals  taken  collectively ; 
and  makes  his  appeal  to  the  more  highly  developed  minds  and 
not  to  all  classes  of  mankind.  In  this  alone  a  dramatized  novel 
may  meet  defeat  because  of  the  difficulty  of  applying  to  many 
what  is  intended  for  one,  and  of  making  intensely  emotional 
what  is  less  emotional  and  more  intellectual.  As  the  novel 
exhibits  the  subtler  and  more  delicate  phases  of  human  ex- 
periences, the  subordinated  elements  of  action  when  stripped  of 
such,  lack  power  and  unity  sufficient  to  warrant  popular  appre- 
ciation. Moreover,  the  novelist  frequently  deals  with  that  which 
is  incompatible  to  the  mind  of  the  multitude — original  thought. 
The  multitude  craves  not  for  the  new,  nor  for  the  political,  social, 
and  religious  views  often  times  manifested  through  a  novel. 

To  sum  up,  the  dramatized  novel  often  fails  because  the 
novel,  unlike  the  drama,  presents  not  a  struggle  between  human 
wills  primarily,  is  not  motivated  by  emotion  rather  than  intel- 
lect, is  not  in  terms  of  objective  action,  and  makes  it  appeal  to 
men  and  women  individually  and  not  collectively  considered.  It 
is  too  free  and  extensive  in  its  range  and  development  to  be  ad- 
justed to  theatrical  performances  which  are  intensive  and  sub- 
jected to  temperamental,  physical,  and  psychological  limitations 
and  considerations. 

— Henry  Gierau. 


VICTIMS  OF   LINGUAL   DIFFERENCES 


N  argument  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Almost  invariably 
J\  it  terminates  in  violence  of  some  kind.  Every  war  is 
the  result  of  a  previous  diplomatic  argument ;  every 
divorce  is  likewise  the  outcome  of  a  domestic  contro- 
versy; and  there  are  innumerable  other  misfortunes 
similarly  originating  in  some  more  or  less  insignifi- 
cant verbal  dispute. 

This  truism  was  strikingly  demonstrated  by  an 
altercation  between  Nikolai  Dolokhoff  and  Enrico  Zuccato. 
Nikolai  Dolokhoff  was  a  huge,  bull-necked,  mule-headed,  wol- 
fish-looking Russian,  decidedly  Tolstoyan  of  mien,  with  a  Bol- 
shevik inclination  and  disposition,  who  knew  his  rights  and  re- 
spects and  was  always  ready  to  claim  them.  Enrico  Zuccato  was 
a  diminutive,  sly  and  cynically  disposed  native  of  Sicily,  with  an 
exceedingly  irritable  temper,  acute  sensibility  and  an  aptitude 
for  homicide.  Enrico 's  brutal  expedients  had  been  the  undoing 
of  many  an  enemy  and  his  cunningness  had  baffled  the  Palerman 
police  authorities  on  more  than  one  occasion,  thus  freeing  him 
from  the  punishment  of  his  innumerable  misdeeds. 

Nikolai  and  Enrico  housed  their  families  on  the  sixth  story 
of  the  Luna  tenement,  mean,  squalid  and  filthy,  indeed,  but 
typical  of  its  kind.  Such  a  propinquity  of  these  two  violent 
characters  was,  of  course  akin  to  the  presence  of  dynamite  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  fire. 

One  day,  Nikolai's  wife,  Ekaterina,  was  washing  clothes. 
In  order  to  effect  a  quick  desiccation  of  these  she  hung  them 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  back  porch,  which  also  served  as  a 
front  one.  Enrico's  wife,  Costanza,  objected  to  this  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  virtually  an  insult,  since  it  obstructed  the 
really  singular  panoramic  view  over  the  lower  part  of  the  slums 
and  prevented  the  cool  breezes  from  entering  the  close  apart- 
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ment.  Ekaterina  stubbornly  maintained  that  she  had  a  right  to 
hang  her  clothes  wherever  she  pleased  as  long  as  she  paid  her 
rent.  She  expressed  this  claim  in  her  native  Russian,  but  owing 
to  the  emphatically  forceful  intonation,  Costanza  was  able  to 
surmise  its  resolute  and  slanderous  purport,  despite  her  absolute 
ignorance  of  that  language.  Costanza,  thereupon,  blazed  back 
a  flaming  retort,  preceded  by  a  whole  legion  of  horrible  Italian 
adjectives.  Ekaterina 's  anger  intensified  and  she  called  Cos- 
tanza a  poganka.  Costanza  retaliated  by  designating  her  a 
diablo.  Then  Ekaterina  plunged  forth,  seized  Costanza  by  the 
hair  and  almost  simultaneously  plastered  a  smacking  slap  on 
her  distorted  face.  This  done  she  released  her  hold  of  the  Italian 
woman's  hair  and,  hurrying  into  the  kitchen,  barricaded  the  door. 

Just  as  Enrico  stepped  into  his  kitchen,  after  the  day's  toil, 
he  was  made  aware  of  the  squabble  with  orders  to  finish  the  job. 
This,  to  all  appearances  at  least,  piqued  Enrico  's  delicate  sensi- 
bility, for  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  moments  before  he  was 
pounding  on  the  door  of  Nikolai's  apartment.  There  he  en- 
countered Nikolai  himself,  presenting  a  ferocious  bearing  and 
ready  to  commit  murder — he  too  having  inevitably  received  in- 
timation of  the  uncompleted  wrangle. 

Needless  to  say  what  ensued.  Nikolai  attributed  to  Enrico 
every  mud-slinging  epithet  in  the  Russian  language,  while  En- 
rico, after  a  momentary  reluctance,  flared  up  and  did  the  same  in 
his  fiery  Italian.  Neither  of  them  understood  a  word  of  the 
other's  lingo,  but  the  sentiments  that  each  wished  to  convey 
were  by  no  means  misinterpreted.  Although  a  vigorous  gesticu- 
lation marked  the  heated  argument,  a  fistic  encounter  did  not 
immediately  develop.  However,  the  vociferous  feature  of  the 
dispute  attracted  all  the  tenants  in  the  neighborhood  and  offered 
a  gratifying  spectacle  to  all.  Curt,  inciting  remarks  of  encour- 
agement were  hurled  at  the  enraged  participants  by  their  re- 
spective friends  and  sympathizers,  with  noticeable  effects. 

The  inevitable  ultimately  came  to  pass ;  to  wit,  the  quarrel 
resolved  itself  into  a  genuine  fight.    From  one  end  of  the  porch 
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to  the  other  the  two  antagonists  moved  as  they  changed  positions. 
Once,  Nikolai,  clutching  at  Enrico's  throat,  held  him  over  the 
railing  and  would  have  hurled  him  over,  but  for  a  brisk  kick  on 
the  shin  from  the  latter.  The  fight  became  more  and  more 
spirited,  to  the  greater  delight  of  the  spectators,  some  of  whom 
solemnly  swore  that  they  detected,  in  the  scramble,  the  flash  of 
a  stiletto,  or  maybe  two,  against  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  fact 
was  later  circumstantially  confirmed. 

Meanwhile,  the  police,  ever  watchful  of  the  activities  in  this 
locality,  had  been  apprized  of  the  present  bout  and  lost  no  time 
in  making  an  investigation.  Their  arrival  on  the  scene  added 
another  interesting  feature  to  the  combat  and  offered  a  bit  of 
speculation  to  the  on-lookers,  most  of  whom  regarded  as  proble- 
matical any  effective  intervention.  The  six  policemen,  who  had 
worked  up  an  appetite  in  hurrying  to  the  Luna  and  at  the  same 
time  worked  for  their  money,  viewed  the  fight  from  all  angles 
preparatory  for  a  probable  intervention.  Finally,  a  gigantic, 
husky  representative  of  the  law  made  an  attempt  to  separate 
the  gladiators.  But  a  terrific  blow  from  Nikolai's  arm,  that 
had  swung  round  at  a  great  velocity,  ostensibly  at  Enrico 's  feat- 
ures, hurled  the  officer  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  porch,  while 
jubilant  yells  of  approbation  issued  from  the  spectators  and  even 
Nikolai 's  wife  and  children  clapped  their  hands  in  high  glee. 

By  a  combined  effort,  the  six  policemen,  with  the  frequent 
assistance  of  their  batons,  eventually  succeeded  in  tearing  Enrico 
and  Nikolai  apart.  The  two  were  hustled  down  to  the  street 
where  a  patrol  awaited  the  party.  A  fierce  battle  of  words  was 
continuously  maintained  by  the  men  on  their  journey  to  the 
police  station.  A  physical  affray  was  made  impossible  by  three 
policemen  weighing  down  on  each  man. 

Neither  Nikolai  nor  Enrico  needed  an  introduction  to  the 
judge.  Both  wore  faces  quite  familiar  to  that  worthy.  How- 
ever, an  involuntary  shudder  was  experienced  by  the  judge  as 
he  fathomed  what  must  have  taken  place  when  these  two  desper- 
ate characters  clashed,  he  having  readily  surmised  from  their 
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untidy  appearance  and  peculiar  demeanor  that  they  had  been  at 
war  with  each  other. 

Still  defiant,  though  helpless,  the  two  wrathful  neighbors 
glared  at  each  other  with  murderous  looks,  even  when  hauled 
before  the  judg,e  and  intermittently  exchanged  harsh  curses. 

Then  the  judge  demanded  the  attention  of  Enrico,  whom  he 
considered  the  more  desperate  of  the  two,  and  in  his  severest 
tone  interrogated  the  intrepid  Sicilian  as  to  the  motive  which 
involved  him  in  the  scuffle. 

1 '  Judge,  me  no  start  it, ' '  cried  Enrico.  ' '  It  be  the  woman 
of  that  Bolshevik  who  start  it.,, 

Then  before  the  judge  could  reply,  Nikolai,  apparently  rath- 
er amazed,  suddenly  flashed:  "Enrico,  you  speak  it  English I" 

"Sure,  you  big  Bolshevik/ ' 

The  gavel  sounded,  but  without  any  effect  on  the  rapid  ex- 
change of  remarks,  in  English,  that  ensued  between  the  two 
culprits,  and  perceiving  a  possibility  of  a  wrangle  settling  itself, 
the  magistrate  listened  attentively. 

"Why  you  no  tell  me  that  you  speak  it  English,  Enrico? 
Mebbe  we  no  have  to  fight,' '  continued  Nikolai. 

"Why  you  no  tell  me  that  you  too  speak  it,  you  big  Bussian 
Bolshevik,"  retorted  the  other  similarly  amazed. 

i  i  Enrico,  me  no  did  want  to  fight  with  you. '  '■ 

1 i  Me  neither.    But  you  big  fat  bear,  why  you  no  say  it  ? ' } 

"I  did  say  it,  Enrico." 

"You  did  not." 

"I  did,  Enrico." 

"You  did  not!" 

"I  did  say  it,  Enrico,  in  good  plain  Bussian  words." 

"Nikolai,  I  tell  it  you,  you  are  one  big  jackass.  I  no  under- 
stand your  funny  Bussian  words.  Why  you  no  tell  it  me  in 
English?" 

"How  know  it  I  that  you  know  English,  Enrico?  And  why 
did  you  no  say  it?" 

' '  I  did  say  it  in  good  plain  Italian. ' ' 
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"  Enrico,  you  too  is  one  big  jackass.  Me  no  know  one  word 
of  your  Italian.  But  tell  me,  Enrico,  why  you  come  to  knock 
on  my  door?" 

1 '  I  come  there  mad,  Nikolai,  to  make  mine  wife  think  I  want 
to  fight  you  because  your  wife  knock  mine  wife." 

"But  you  look  it  so  mad,  Enrico." 

"Sure,  but  I  only  wanted  to  say  thanks  to  your  wife  because 
she  knock  mine  wife." 

"Do  you  not  like  your  wife,  Enrico?" 

'  i  Sure,  but  she  so  mean  sometime  and  I  no  strong  enough  to 
whip  her. " 

The  whole  court  was  bubbling  over  by  now.  "One  dollar 
and  cost  each, ' '  the  judge  choked  out.    ' l  Case  dismissed. ' ' 

— Charles  Charvat. 


The  Sail 

Life  is  a  sail 

O'er  the  world's  wavy  ocean — 

Through  calm  and  gale, 

Life  is  a  sail: 

We  prosper  or  fail 

With  the  ship's  every  motion — 

Life  is  a  sail 

O'er  the  world's  wavy  ocean, 

— J7. 
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The  enormous  sum  of  two  hun- 
A  GREATER  CREIGHTON.     clrecl  and  fifty  million  dollars 

is  being  asked  by  American  col- 
leges from  their  alumni  and  their  friends  that  they  may  be  able  to 
" carry  on"  in  the  good  work  of  education.  And  the  plea  is 
being  answered  with  a  generosity  which  is  a  true  criterion  of 
the  esteem  in  which  colleges  are  held  by  their  graduates.  A 
quarter  billion  dollars  is  indeed  a  colossal  sum,  but  it  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  value  America  places  upon  its  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

We  cannot  marvel  at  this  unprecedented  demand  for  funds. 
Like  human  beings,  colleges  are  confronted  with  the  serious 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  existence.  Professors  and  instruct- 
ors are  demanding  higher  salaries  and  justly  so.  The  extension 
of  education  requires  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  The  mere 
up-keep  of  the  old  structures  quite  exhausts  the  budgets  of  most 
educational  institutions.  In  fact,  many  even  among  the  most 
representative  colleges  are  seriously  threatened  with  a  curtail- 
ment of  their  activity.  America  cannot  afford  to  have  its  schools 
hampered  in  their  good  work,  not  to  speak  of  losing  them  through 
lack  of  funds. 

Creighton's  appeal  to  its  alumni  and  friends  is  not,  of 
course,  for  existence,  but  for  natural  growth.    A  generous  bene- 
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factor  bequeathed  a  handsome  fortune  to  the  institution,  which 
in  his  time  and  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  was  quite  sufficient  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  University.  But  the  dollar  has  shrunk 
in  value  and  with  it  the  Creighton  endowment,  while  all  else  at 
the  University  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  Omaha,  The 
University  is  confronted  by  new  and  imperative  needs — the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  the  extension  of  its  departments  and 
the  continued  up-keep  of  its  present  organization.  In  the  last 
issue  of  the  CHRONICLE,  we  were  shown  the  plans  for  the 
"new"  Creighton,  which  can  be  realized  only  through  the 
beneficence  of  her  graduates  and  friends.  Under  present  con- 
ditions those  plans  cannot  be  fulfilled.  The  funds  are  lacking. 
It  is  the  undergraduates  and  not  the  faculty  who  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  Creighton  alumni.  Daily  confronted  with  the  Uni- 
versity needs,  the  undergraduates  ask  those  who  have  shared 
in  the  fruits  which  Creighton  gratuitously  extends  to  all  to  help 
in  the  institution's  present  exigencies,  that  Creighton  may  con- 
tinue her  good  work.  The  student  body  appeals  to  those  elder 
brothers,  whom  the  Alma  Mater  nourished  in  youth  and  on  whom 
she  lavished  her  gifts,  to  give  back  a  little  of  their  plenty,  that 
she  may  replenish  her  store  and  extend  it  to  others.  Thus  can 
they  show  their  gratitude  to  Creighton  and  their  magnanimity 
to  the  young  men  of  the  West.  That  was  the  generous,  great- 
souled  way  of  our  Founders.  They  never  regretted  doing  in  that 
way  and  their  memory  is  sacred  amongst  us. 


Contrary  to  the  opinion 
EDUCATIONAL  DICTATORSHIP,     of  many,  the  blow  aimed 

at  our  educational  insti- 
tutions has  not  been  stayed.  The  Smith-Towner  bill  differs  but 
slightly  from  its  unhallowed  predecessor,  the  Smith  bill.  The 
sword  is  still  hovering  over  our  schools,  threatening  their  in- 
tegrity and  untrammeled  freedom  of  action.    Assuredly  Amer- 
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ica  needs  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  Americanism 
into  its  young  through  the  medium  of  its  schools.  But  let  us 
not  be  led  astray  by  such  euphemistic  phrases  as  "promo- 
tion of  physical  and  health  education,  instruction  of  illiter- 
ates, higher  standards  of  teaching  and  new  rural  schools/ ' 
These  can  be  well  cared  for  by  our  present  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  bill  before  Congress,  so  vigorously  apposed  by 
every  liberty-loving  American,  has  a  deeper  and  broader  sig- 
nificance. It  is  a  bill  which  subsidizes  the  schools  of  the  country 
and  puts  the  course  of  study  under  the  dictatorship  of  a  political 
appointee.  There  lies  the  menace  to  the  welfare  of  our  future 
citizenry.  We  cannot  suffer  the  minds  of  our  young  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  master-mind  of  a  swivel-chair  bureaucrat 
in  Washington,  that  he  may  mold  the  clay  of  their  intellects  ac- 
cording to  his  own  whims  and  pattern.  We  are  denouncing  the 
Russian  Soviet  government  for  undertaking  the  education  of  its 
children  in  every  respect,  and  yet  through  the  Smith-Towner 
bill,  we  are  offering  to  the  enemies  of  Catholic  and  private 
schools  an  entering  wedge  for  their  monstrous  program. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  attempted  similar 
measures,  which  were  not,  however,  clothed  in  such  deceptive 
terms.  Their  purpose  was  outspoken — we  can  thank  them  for 
their  frankness  and  utter  lack  of  dissimulation, — namely,  to 
do  away  with  the  parochial  schools.  The  Smith-Towner  bill 
merely  gives  this  attempt  a  national  aspect.  Should  it  succeed, 
it  marks  the  end  of  Catholic  educational  institutions.  It  is  time 
that  the  Catholic  citizens  of  America  became  truly  alarmed  at 
this  officious  paternalism.  The  education  of  our  children  be- 
longs properly  to  the  parents  and  not  to  the  state.  Sparta  learn- 
ed this  lesson  only  after  its  downfall.  It  is  in  keeping  with  our 
religious  freedom  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  have  our  children, 
taught  according  to  Catholic  standards,  and  free  from  the  ar- 
rogant dictatorship  of  politicians  with  any  kind  of  principles. 
We  cannot  afford  to  give  way  in  so  vital  an  attack — a  bill  which 
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may  mean  the  disruption  of  our  boasted  liberty  and  strangula- 
tion of  the  Faith  in  America. 

— R.  S. 


A  goodly  number  of  ex-Creighton  men 
THE  CANDIDATES,  are  diligently  aspiring  to  political  of- 
fice. We  look  upon  this  as  a  sort  of 
providential  omen  and  do  not  share  in  the  popular  and  vulgar 
opinion  that  politics  as  an  occupation  is  a  matter  to  be  treated 
with  distrust,  and  for  the  most  part  condemned.  Politics  con- 
sidered in  its  self  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  studies  that  can 
absorb  the  human  mind,  and  if  one  can  agree  with  the  poet  that 
'  l  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, ' '  then  the  above  is  doubly 
true.  Politics  considers  man  as  a  social  being  and  has  been  com- 
prehensively defined  as  the  science  of  government  and  that  part 
of  ethics  which  consists  in  the  regulation  and  government  of  a 
nation  or  state  for  the  preservation  of  its  safety,  peace  and 
prosperity.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  which  tends  to  better  or 
improve  the  conditions  of  this  life  must  be  sought  through  this 
medium  as  a  fountain  head  from  which  all  earthly  benefits  flow. 
Time  there  was  when  the  good  and  the  great  gave  all  their  at- 
tention to  political  problems  and  no  less  mortals  than  Plato, 
the  divine  philosopher,  and  Aristotle,  the  master  of  philosophers 
condescended  to  treat  of  politics  as  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Therefore,  we  salute  you  ex-Creighton  men  who 
are  now  candidates  for  political  office,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
you  may  be  worthy  and  competent  to  take  up  the  good  cause  and 
ever  so  to  conduct  yourselves  that  you  may  be  fittingly  styled 
as  the  apostles  of  the  new  testament  of  that  good  government,  of 
which  the  uncertainty  of  the  times  and  the  general  dissatisfaction 
of  the  masses  put  us  so  sorely  in  need. 

— C.R. 
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CREIGHTOINIAINTICS 


ANENT  THE  OLD  WOMAN 

There  was  an  old  crony, 

Who  lived  in  his  cellar; 

He  had  more  in  bottles 

Than  any  other  feller; 

He  told  all  the  clubmen 

What  made  him  so  glad, 

But  some  high -j ackers  relieved  him 

Of  all  that  he  had. 


The  Seniors  wish  to  make  it  public  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of 
knives  as  trophies  for  the  base  ball  league  champions,  because  they  do 
not  want  so  many  souvenirs  of  the  same  kind. 


'TWAS  EVER  THUS 

Ye  who  flirt  with  my  Lady  Nicotine,  beware !  Gaze  at  the  form 
of  our  Segretario,  James  Vaverka,  and  behold  what  the  pitiless  vamp, 
and  her  pernicious  accomplice,  Senor  Tobacco,  have  done  to  his 
physique.  Cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  youth, — and  to  think  what  a  man  he 
might  have  been!    More  is  the  pity. 

Speaking  of  this  same  gentleman,  we  are  informed  that  he  has  a 
tremendous  vogue  in  the  eyes  of  milady.  Jim  intended  to  cut  some 
guy  out  on  Easter  with  a  wondrous  creation  in  teguments,  built  princi- 
pally for  feminine  contemplation.  But  it  snowed.  Jim  was  wandering 
around  with  an  axe,  seeking  the  humorist  (?)  who  started  the  old 
wheeze  about  April  showers  and  May  flowers.  Poor  fellow !  (We  mean 
the  poet.) 

Moreover  this  young  man  is  no  mean  performer  in  the  manly 
sports.  But  as  a  high  jumper  he  is  really  too  elastic  for  his  own  wel- 
fare. The  other  night  he  sprang  so  high  that  the  very  impact  of  his 
landing  nearly  snapped  his  ankle.  With  a  wound  stripe  (on  the  ankle) 
he  hobbled  about  for  some  days. 

(Ed.  Note — The  subject  cannot  be  fully  exhausted  here,  but  a 
complete  treatise  will  appear  later  in  four  volumes,  which  may  be  pro- 
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cured  at  the  book  store.  All  his  early  life,  the  clever  antics  performed 
in  his  swaddling  clothes,  and  the  remarkable  witticisms  perpetrated, 
when  his  command  of  the  language  was  very  limited,  are  vividly 
depicted.) 


There  was  as  much  animosity,  wrangling,  and  forensic  oratory 
manifested  in  the  mock  trial  held  by  the  Oratorical  Society  as  will  be 
found  in  any  regular  trial ; — and  certainly  as  much  corruption. 


I  DON'T  WANT  TO   GET  WELL 

The  bard  of  our  chronic  Chronicle ; 

An  unusual  lad  is  he, 
Of  learning  profound  and  withal, 

A  master  of  fine  poesy, 
Who  writes  of  the  bloody  old  war, 

Of  the  rolling  and  writhing  sea. 
You  all  know  this  Oman  Khamar — 

He  ponders  deep  philosophy. 
But,  alas — one  fateful  drear  night — 

(Oh  I  cannot  speak  it!    woe's  me!) 
Shattered  it  lies  in  a  cradle, 

The  limb  we  mean,  not  he. 
And  why  ?   Oh,  was  he  not  shot 

By  a  fiend  of  murderous  intent, 
Now  lies  he  not  in  a  cot? 

To  a  lot  of  woe  he's  been  sent. 
But  weep  not  for  Brer  Brown,  my  friends, 

He  has  a  nurse — oh  bliss ! 
He'll  never  leave  the  place 

It  is — it  is  a  Miss — fit. 
(And  who's  to  blame  for  this? — Edit.) 
(We're  locking  up  now,  for  duty  and  charity  toward  our  fellow - 
man  call  us  to  his  bedside.  The  unfortunate,  bed-stricken  fellow- 
student  needs  our  presence.  We  feel  the  urgent  necessity  of  our 
errand  of  mercy  most  keenly.  Did  not  the  nurse  tell  Romeo,  "Many, 
Bachelor?") 


DENTING    DENTS 

One  of  our  students  recently  suffered  from  a  toothache  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  dent  depart- 
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raent,  being  informed  that  the  operation  would  not  be  fatal.  Upon 
returning  from  his  journey,  he  at  once  began  extolling  the  dental 
art,  with  a  grin  that  was  marred  by  a  vacancy  where  the  former  mem- 
ber of  his  set  of  pearls  had  been. 

' '  Those  dents  are  skillful,  all  right, ' '  he  admitted.  ' '  When  one  of 
them  came  at  me  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  I  told  him  that  he  would  never 
work  on  me  with  anything  like  that.  I  got  right  up  and  placed  a  left 
hook  to  his  chin.  He  retaliated  with  a  jab  on  my  bum  tooth.  They  are 
a  clever  bunch." 


SHARPSHOOTER  MULLEN,   FRONT  AND   CENTER 

Capt.  Carrol  R.  Mullen,  R.  0.  T.  C,  U.  S.  A.,  A.  B.  C,  ventured 
to  shoot  the  black  spot  off  the  target  at  practice  the  other  night  just 
to  show  his  menials  how  to  turn  the  trick.  His  preliminaries  were 
certainly  auspicious,  but  something  defaulted.  He  aimed  right  at  the 
aforesaid  bull's  eye  and  fired,  but  not  a  quiver  was  evident  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  bull.  The  captain  fired  again.  The  result  was  similar, 
if  not  worse. 

"What,  what!"  stammered  our  hero  in  surprise.  He  slipped  in 
another  clip  and  repeated,  but  all  to  no  effect.  The  sergeant  then  in- 
formed him  that  the  target  was  only  fifty  feet  away  and  not  that  many 
miles,  and  to  adjust  the  sights  accordingly.  It  seems  that  the  nearest 
approach  our  dashing  captain  had  ever  made  to  gunning  was  with  his 
boyhood  slingshot. 

(From  the  appearance  of  the  rooms  around  the  rifle  range  in  the 
gym,  the  captain  is  not  the  only  one  who  shoots  erratically. — Ed.) 


SIC  EST 

We  do  not  ordinarily  give  publicity  to  those  of  our  prep  school, 
but  there  is  one  that  can  in  no  way  go  without  passing  notice.  In  the 
hostelry  across  the  street,  there  was  a  slightly  built  youth,  with  eyes 
of  heavenly  azure  blue,  a  lad  of  decorous  demeanor,  superb  etiquette, 
and  amiable  disposition.  Moreover  he  might  serve  as  a  walking  ad 
for  Beddeo  or  Naken,  for  his  apparel  is  the  last  word. 

Not  long  ago,  in  order  to  definitely  establish  his  prestige  in  select- 
ing vestments,  he  procured  a  derby,  all  petite  and  sleek.  But  some 
disreputable  rapscallion,  also  an  inmate  of  that  famous  home  of  the 
wise  or  otherwise,  called  at  the  domicile  of  the  young  man  about  this 
time.  Our  hero,  not  yet  ready  to  make  his  debut  public,  hastily  con- 
cealed the  aforementioned  headgear  (all  petite  and  sleek)  under  the 
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pillow  of  his  little  couch.  The  rough  visitor  entered  and  straightway 
flung  himself  full  length  on  the  bed,  as  visitors  over  there  are  wont 
to  do.  The  pride  of  little  Beau  Brummel's  heart  (all  petite  and  sleek) 
was  shattered  beyond  redemption.  He  will  recover,  but  flowers  are  in 
order  for  the  deceased  (all  petite  and  sleek). 


The  live  stock  department  blossomed  forth  recently  with  two  lively 
alligators.    They  are  called  Pershing  and  Foch,  and  are  a  snappy  pair. 


Everything  we  leave  until  tomorrow  is  just   that   much  less  to 
do  today.    Where  to  tonight  ? 


THE  GLEEFUL  GLEE  CLUB 

The  glee  club  held  a  rehearsal  the  other  night,  which  proved  a 
success  as  far  as  we  with  our  limited  knowledge  of  music  could  judge. 
We  didn't  pay  any  particular  attention  to  what  was  sung  (that  is  their 
main  purpose  in  meeting  twice  per  week),  but  enjoyed  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  club  mmbers.  It  was  imposing.  A  diminutive  young 
man,  with  the  cognomen  of  Kilbride,  was  singing  with  his  head  resting 
against  an  elongated  specimen's  stomach.  The  prima  donna  tenor, 
Brady,  completely  eclipsed  the  wiry  director  by  his  corporosity.  Long 
was  singing  from  beneath  some  fellow's  armpit.  The  club  cer- 
tainly has  its  ups  and  downs,  as  well  as  backwards  and  forwards. 
Such  an  assembly  of  Brobdignagians  and  Lilliputians  will  make  a  hit 
by  their  appearance  alone. 


YE    GODS 

Bob  Burkley  writes  us  this  from  the  Land  of  Nod: 
Dear  Ed. : 

About  a  million  years  ago,  Irvin  Cobb,  George  Ade  and  I  climbed 
Mount  Olympus.  On  these  trips  of  ours  George,  a  faithful  Boswell, 
always  took  down  what  that  iridescent  and  scintillating  genius  Cobb 
had  to  say.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  read  the  old  diaries  if 
any  were  left.  But  those  two  fellows  sold  them  to  a  lot  of  publishers. 

When  we  reached  the  summit,  Mercury  handed  us  each  a  gold- 
edged  invitation  to  a  banquet  and  house-warming  over  at  Jove's  that 
night.  But  we  didn't  go.  Irvin  told  us  not  to,  saying  that  he'd 
been  there  once  and  had  a  poor  time.  I  had  to  ask  George  for  all  the 
details  because  he's  the  one  who  took  down  all  that  happened.  Any- 
how— 
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Irvin  said  that  a  dinner  at  Jove's  was  a  queer  arrangement.  He 
couldn't  see  how  the  gods  managed  to  exist  at  all.  You  know  their 
principal  dish  is  ambrosia,  about  as  sustaining  as  the  fizz  on  a  root-beer, 
while  their  favorite  drink  is  nectar, — awful  stuff,  almost  invisible  and 
not  really  so  cheering  as  our  quondam  inebriating  beverages. 

Except  for  the  victuals  and  drink,  everything  was  quite  up  to  date. 
Jove  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  before  him  was  a  stack  of  plates 
about  a  yard  high  and  a  platter  of  ambrosia,  together  with  a  huge 
schooner  of  nectar.  We  never  knew  how  all  this  was  served ;  whether 
he  used  a  bone  handled  carving  set  or  merely  a  pair  of  chopsticks. 

Along  each  side  of  the  festive  board  were  arranged  the  many 
scions  of  Jove  and  all  of  his  peers  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  children 
were  not  allowed  to  eat  with  the  grown-ups,  so  they  were  placed  at  a 
small  table  in  another  room,  but  they  were  served  first  to  keep  them 
from  chiming  in  all  the  time.  At  the  foot  of  the  table  sat  Juno,  and 
every  time  the  door  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room  opened,  she 
complained  of  the  draft;  so  finally  Mars  got  up  and  brought  her  a 
shawl. 

Irvin  said  that  all  these  things  would  be  extremely  boring  for  us 
mere  mortals.  The  service,  he  claimed,  was  awful,  at  least  when  he  was 
there.  At  that  time  'Hebe  was  in  her  old  age  and  couldn  't  get  around 
very  fast.  Besides  she  often  spilled  the  nectar.  We  learned  later, 
however,  that  she  had  been  discharged  and  Ganymede  engaged.  The 
only  complaint  lodged  against  him  was  that  he  was  constantly  bowing 
and  scraping  in  expectation  of  a  tip. 

Irvin  concluded  by  saying  that  they  never  passed  the  cigars  after 
dinner.  We  imagined  we  wouldn't  like  it,  and  mailed  our  regrets  to 
Mercury. 

Your's  celestially, 
BOB. 


Macauley  in  speaking  of  Milton  said: 

"We  hold  that  the  most  wonderful  and  splendid  proof  of  a  genius 
is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a  civilized  age." 

While  the  budding  poets  in  our  contemporary  university  and  col- 
lege publications  may  not  be  the  future  Miltons  of  the  land,  yet  there 
is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  there  are  harbored  in  many  educational 
institutions  men  who  are  gifted  with  marked  ability  along  these  lines. 
It  is  to  afford  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  these  trouba- 
dours of  other  climes  that  the  April  CHRONICLE  offers  selections  from 
these  artists.  May  they  prove  an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  whose  latent 
poetical  powers  have  lain  dormant  amid  the  maze  of  the  more  common- 
place prose  types. 


THE  LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE  has  a  valued  staff  in 
its  poetical  department.  Mr.  Waterworth  is  certainly  an  artist  of  no 
mean  ability  in  his  portrayal  of  word  pictures.  One  can  almost  see  be- 
fore him  "The  Brook"  as  it  meanders  along  on  its  course  and  hear  its 
murmur  as  it  washes  against  the  moss  grown  banks  and  beneath  the 
ivy  covered  bridges.  Seldom  do  we  have  the  pleasure  of  perusing  a 
single  poem  of  such  length  and  so  replete  with  varied  scenes.  In  Mr. 
Byrnes,  the  LOYOLA  must  recognize  a  man  with  a  deep  reflective  and 
keenly  imaginative  sense.  He  made  three  contributions  to  the  March 
number  that  are  excellent;  we  are  indeed  thankful  that  we  have  not 
the  obligation  of  naming  the  best,  for  that  would  be  a  task  not  easily 
performed.  "Mother's  Hands"  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  that  wond- 
rous soul  whose  ways  we  do  not  always  understand;  but 

".     .     .     It  is  enough  when  feeling 
The  comfort  and  soothing  healing 
Of  her  hands." 

The  bard  will  unburden  his  heart  "Some  Other  Day" 

".     .     .     When  the  winds  cease  calling.     .     . 
When  they  have  sunk  to  a  whisper 
Maybe  then  I  shall  tell  you.     .     . 

Some  other  day." 
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The  depth  of  Mr.  Byrnes'  feeling  comes  to  light  still  further  in  his 
"Euthenasia."  He  appeals  for  an  easy  death  with  no  attendant  pomp 
and  bustle. 

' '  Plant  no  wreath  of  immortelle 
For  me  as  I  linger  there. 

I  shall  find  the  asphodel, 

Blooming  in  a  purer  air." 
Mr.  Powers'  eulogy  on  "Pearse"  is  on  the  same  high  plane  with  the 
other  contributors.  With  deep  appreciation  of  the  inward  charms,  he 
clothes  his  thoughts  in  language  at  once  elegant  and  appropriate  and 
yet  not  above  his  readers.  The  deplorable  state  of  present  day  affairs 
in  the  world  is  mourned  by  Mr.  Keenan  in  "Forgotten."  The  carrying 
ons  of  those  who  did  not  fight  shame  the  whole  race. 

"But  here  the  battle  is  not  done — 

A  base  commotion; 

Oblivious  of  honor  won 
By  true  devotion." 


From  out  the  North  comes  the  voice  of  another  friend,  the  PURPLE 
AND  GRAY.  Judging  from  the  offering  "Winter  Evening  by 
the  Fire,"  the  students  of  St.  Thomas  are  possessors  of  ravenous  ap- 
petites in  literature.  In  one  short  evening  a  single  reader  peruses  the 
highest  and  best  works  obtainable,  from  "Homer  and  the  Odyssey" 
down  to  the  present,  "We  follow  in  Dunsany's  mystic  lore."  Ac- 
quaintances along  the  way  being  such  as  Shakespeare,  Kipling,  Dick- 
ens, Stevenson,  Scott  and  so  on  through  the  finest.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  men  like  Dunsany  and  Bret  Harte  find  their  way  into  a  meeting 
with  the  greater  sages  of  literature,  though  ' '  there  is  no  accounting  for 
taste"  and  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life."  The  same  author,  Mr.  Zabel, 
pays  lofty  tribute  to  the  Father  of  His  Country,  in  an  "Ode  to  Wash- 
ington. ' ' 

"We  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  guide 

Who  led  us,  victors  in  the  force  of  might, 

Who  made  us  feel  such  patriotic  pride 

As  his  .     .     .     ." 

' '  His  eyes  , which  on  those  early  battlefields 

Were  fixed,  yet  saw  bej^ond  their  blood  and  death 

The  new-born  nation  taking  deep-drawn  breath 

Of  liberty's  fresh  breeze.     .     .     ." 

—HARRY  BURKLEY,  JR. 


CALENDAR 

May  3  and  4,  Monday  and  Tuesday "The  Hidden  Gem" 

By  members  of  the  Stage  Club. 

May     6,  Thursday President's  Day 

May  14,  Friday College  Elocution  Contest 

May  18,  Tuesday Public  Debate,  Oratorical  Association 

May  20,  Thursday University  Glee  Club  Concert 

May  22,  Saturday Final  Examinations,  Dentistry 

May  22,  Saturday Final  Examinations,  Medicine 

May  26-June  2,  Wednesday  to  Wednesday 

Second  Semester  Examinations,  Pharmacy 

May  27-29,  Tuesday  to  Thursday.. ..Spring  Quarter  Examinations,  Law 


On  the  evening  of  May  20,  in  the  University  Auditorium,  we  will 
welcome  the  members  of  the  University  Glee  Club  in  their  eighth  an- 
nual concert,  now  being  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Henry  Cox.  On  account  of  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  hold  this  event, 
but  with  the  return  to  normal  and  the  renewed  interest  in  all  college 
activities,  it  has  become  possible  to  present  again  before  the  footlights 
this  splendid  organization.  The  work  of  Professor  Cox  needs  no  com- 
ment and  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  quality.  The  proceeds  from  the 
concert  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  equipping  of  one  of  the  club  rooms  in 
the  g3rm.  We  all  want  this !  Let 's  at  one  and  the  same  time  realize  our 
desires  and  spur  on  the  Club  to  greater  efforts  in  the  future.  And, 
of  course,  the  Boosters  are  boosting  it. 


NOTICE  OF  PLAY 

They  say  that  Gilbert  K.  Chest- 
erton has  given  the  world  a  taste 
for  paradox.  We  don't  attempt  to 
determine  whether  the  world  had 
to  be  given  a  taste  for  paradox 
or  whether  a  liking  for  it  is  not 


pretty  much  inherent  in  our  devi- 
ous human  nature.  But  whether 
natural  or  acquired,  the  taste  is 
there,  as  evidence  the  numerous 
shoals  of  literary  small  fry  that 
strive  to  get  the  mannerisms  of 
the  whale   (from  G.  K.  CVs  phys- 
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ical  make  up  we  might  almost  be 
speaking  literally)  of  English  let- 
ters. 

Well,  students  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity are  getting  a  practical 
course  of  practical  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  the  paradox  at 
the  present  time.  The  general 
opinion  would  seem  to  be  that 
lives  of  saints  are  pretty  stale, 
dry-as-dust  affairs.  But  when 
books  come  out  with  titles  like 
' '  The  Romanticism  of  St.  Francis, ' ' 
"The  Dream  of  the  Soldier 
Saint,"  "Christ's  Cadets,"  Com- 
manders in  God's  Army,"  and  the 
like,  a  suspicion  gets  abroad. 
Rumor  takes  wings,  starts  on  the 
run,  flies  about  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  or  what  you  will;  but  at 
any  rate  the  net  result  is  that  the 
surmise  grows  that  there  may  be 
something  besides  bleak  stretches 
of  desert  waste  between  the  covers 
of  these  lives  of  saints. 

First  one  and  then  another 
gingerly  adventures  the  perusal 
of  a  few  chapters ;  then  he  sits  up 
and  takes  notice;  the  next  step  is 
a  wholehearted  plunge;  next  day 
he  is  back  at  the  library  with  the 
book  read,  and  it  is — "Say,  Pro- 
fessor," (an  indispensable  form  of 
address,  that)  "this  don't  read 
like  a  saint's  life;  it's  too  |ro- 
mantic-like.  Why,  some  parts  are 
exciting;  and  there  isn't  a  dull 
chapter  in  it."  They  don't  say 
that  about  all  of  them,  I  know ;  but 


about  the  type  of  life  that  is  be- 
ing written  now-a-days  they  do. 

Well,  it  was  just  the  observation 
of  this  fact  that  led  a  Professor  at 
Creighton  to  think  that  a  dra- 
matization of  a  saint's  life  would 
take  with  the  people  of  Omaha. 
And  one  was  right  to  hand.  Card- 
inal Wiseman  had  taken  the  thor- 
oughly romantic  and  human  story 
of  the  Roman  prince  St.  Alexius 
and  worked  it  up  into  a  delightful, 
charming  stage  piece. 

In  the  beginning  the  Professor 
went  slow  in  telling  people  just 
what  was  the  type  of  play  he  in- 
tended to  present.  He  knew  they 
would  shy  off  from  "this  staint 
stuff."  But  he  doesn't  keep  it. 
sub  rosa  any  more.  The  students 
have  gotten  a  little  more  enlight- 
ened as  to  "this  saint  stuff"  and 
are  willing  to  admit  possibilities 
in  it.  A  saint's  life  boiling  over 
with  fun;  chuckling  with  roister- 
ing, noisy  slaves ;  infested  with 
villains  and  robbers ;  creepy  with 
conspirators ;  and  yet  running 
through  it  all  the  leaven  of  a  saint- 
ly, gentle  character  as  the  hero  : — 
here  was  Chestertonian  paradox, 
but  a  any  rate  it  made  a  play,  oh 
what  a  play. 

Harold  L.  Dowling  gives  prom- 
ise of  an  artistic  interpretation  of 
the  title  role,  "The  Hidden  Gem," 
(St.  Alexius).  Like  others,  he 
had  misgivings  at  the  outset  about 
being  "roped  in"  for  a  saint;  but 
misgivings   have    disappeared   by 
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now.  Delbert  R.  Lyon,  the  youth- 
ful son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Lyon  of  Omaha,  takes  a  part  only 
less  important  than  the  title  role 
in  representing  Carinus.  The  lad 
has  displayed  talent  of  a  higher 
order,  promising  to  overshadow 
or  at  any  rade  dispute  laurels  with 
the  winner  of  the  1920  Nebraska 
Oratorical  Contest,  Benedict  Mc- 
Conville,  who  appears  in  the  role 
of  Euphemian. 

And  so  it  is  that  Creighton  Uni- 
versity professors  and  students 
are  going  ahead  to  "get  away 
with"  something  a  trifle  unusual 
in  Omaha  stage  circles — a  play 
that  is  the  life  story  of  a  saint,  a 
real  live  one,  actually  raised  to  the 
altars,  and  from  above,  as  is  the 
creed  of  the  students,  looking 
down  with  kindly  interest  on  the 
performance  in  which  he  figures 
as  central  character. 

Will  their  expectations  be  justi- 
fied by  the  event?  At  least  they 
are  confident  enough  to  invite  the 
inspection  and  criticism  of  Oma- 
hans,  creed  or  no  creed,  at  the  per- 
formances on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day evenings,  May  3  and  4,  at  the 
Creighton  University  Auditorium. 


ARTS 

A  very  interesting  exposition  of 
the  development  and  principles  of 
Bolshevism  was  given  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  11,  by  Father  Living- 
stone, S.  J.,  in  the  Creighton  Audi- 
torium.    The  speaker  showed  the 


bad  consequences  that  the  adop- 
tion of  Bolshevistic  principles  has 
produced  in  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  and  also  the  ill  effects 
it  would  have  on  morality  and  re- 
ligion, and  on  business,  political 
and  commercial  life.  As  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  the  lecture  and  to 
illustrate  in  a  concrete  way  the 
evils  attendant  on  the  adoption 
of  revolutionary  policies  Dickens' 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  was  pre- 
sented in  motion  pictures  with 
William  Farnum  as  the  star.  The 
program  was  very  entertaining 
and  more  such  lectures  would  go 
far  towards  lessening  the  radical 
tendencies  of  many  persons. 


On  the  evening  of  March  17  an 
entertainment  and  dance  were 
given  in  the  gymnasium  for  the 
benefit  of  Bishop  O'Connor  Hall. 
During  the  evening  a  Dodge  car 
was  given  away  on  chances.  St. 
Patrick  was  surely  honored  on 
that  night.  It  is  whispered  that 
some  of  the  "hall"  boys  had  the 
time  of  their  lives  that  evening. 
At  any  rate  the  affair  was  largely 
attended  and  a  great  success. 


The  state  oratorical  contest  was 
won  by  the  Creighton  Arts  School 
on  March  26  for  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive time.  The  winner  this  time 
was  Benedict  McConville,  and 
the  subject  of  his  speech  "Higher 
Standards  of  Citizenship."  The 
winners   of  the    state    contest    in 
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former  years  for  Creighton  were: 
Elmer  Barr  in  '16  and  '17,  James 
McGan  in  '18,  and  Thomas  Mc- 
Govern  in  '19.  Creighton  surely 
is  producing  a  number  of  brilliant 
speakers  and  their  record  is  one 
to  be  proud  of. 


it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  more 
of  these  events  in  the  future. 


The  cast  of  the  " Hidden  Gem," 
four-act  play  to  be  put  on  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Bake- 
well,  are  perseveringly  continuing 
their  hard  work  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. In  anticipation  we  are  await- 
ing the  public  presentation  which 
will  probably  take  place  May  3 
and  4.  The  actors  taking  part 
are  deserving  of  our  highest  com- 
mendation for  their  self -sacrific- 
ing work. 


On  the  afternoon  of  April  8  an 
illustrated  lecture  was  given  at  the 
college  auditorium  by  Col.  Edwin 
A.  Havers  on  the  subject,  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Pen. ' '  The  speak- 
er took  us  back  to  the  early  ages 
of  man  when  the  first  crude  writ- 
ing was  done  by  means  of  flint  on 
the  walls  of  caves.  Then  came 
marks  on  clay  cylinders,  the  quill 
pen,  the  steel  pen  and  finally  the 
marvel  of  modern  times  the  foun- 
tain-pen. All  through  his  lecture 
the  speaker  insisted  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  pen  in  making  his- 
tory and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
our  doing  without  it  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  lecturer's  efforts 
were  very  much  appreciated  and 


Word  reaches  us  that  James  P. 
Russel,  Arts  '18,  has  entered  the 
life  insurance  field  as  special  city 
salesman  for  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
with  offices  at  717  First  National 
Bank  Building.  Stop  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  excellent  con- 
nections. 


In  the  near  future  several 
familiar  faces,  especially  on  the 
drill  grounds,  will  be  missing  from 
amongst  us.  Sergeants  'Broder- 
sen  and  Gardiner  are  married 
and  plan  on  "deserting"  our 
"army."  It  is  also  rumored  that 
Sergeant  Born  has  marital  inten- 
tions and  also  plans  on  leaving  the 
army  soon.  "We  regret  sincerely 
their  going  and  trust  that  the  fut- 
ure will  bring  them  ever  increas- 
ing success.  In  the  new  "army" 
that  they  are  entering  may  they 
fight  their  battles  with  the  same 
success  that  has  characterized 
their  efforts  in  the  army  of  Uncle 
Sam. 


'17.  Joseph  H.  Osdiek,  now  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  Kenrick 
Seminary,  will  be  ordained  priest 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Omaha  toward 
the  end  of  May.  He  will  celebrate 
his  first  Holy  Mass  at  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  June  3. 

RAYMOND  OBERLE. 
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DENTISTRY 

Even  though  the  weather  was 
bad  our  Easter  vacation  was  a 
huge  success  and  was  enjoyed  by 
all.  It  came  at  a  rather  crucial 
moment  for  with  the  early  open- 
ing of  Spring  following  the  fast 
pace  we  have  been  going  since  the 
interruption  of  classes  last  winter 
we  were  all  showing  symptoms  of 
Spring  Fever  and  seriously  tempt- 
ed to  slacken  up  a  trifle.  But  ow- 
ing to  the  generosity  of  the  Fac- 
ulty the  recess  was  extended  for 
two  half  days  which  enabled  near- 
ly all  to  spend  the  time  at  home 
and  enjoy  at  least  a  mental  rest. 
Monday  noon  found  everyone 
back  in  the  harness  fully  deter- 
mined to  make  the  ' '  spring  drive ' ' 
a  real  slaughter. 


During  the  month  we  were  hon- 
ored by  a  visit  from  Dr.  Frank 
Theisen,  who  was  assistant  Super- 
intendent of  the  Infirmary  last 
year.  Other  visitors  who  dropped 
in  to  see  the  old  school  and  the 
new  generation  were  Dr.  B.  0. 
Weisel,  '19,  Fairbury,  Neb.;  Dr. 
C.  C.  Duffy,  '09,  Crete,  Neb. ;  Dr. 
Bering,  '19,  Cedar  Rapids,  Neb. ; 
Dr.  Wachter,  '19,  Wynot,  Neb. 


On  Friday  evening,  April  9,  the 
Alumni  members  of  the  Xi  Psi  Phi 
Fraternity  held  a  smoker  for  the 
members  of  the  Active  Chapter  at 
the  Chapter  House,  2243  Howard 
Street.    A  jazz  band  was  on  hand 


to  liven  things  up  a  little  but 
proved  to  be  unnecessary  along 
that  line  when  Drs.  Hunt,  Derby 
and  Scherraden  took  the  floor  and 
began  telling  stories  at  each  oth- 
er's expense. 


'14.  Dr.  H.  D.  Coy  reports  that 
he  has  been  located  at  Hamburg, 
Iowa  for  the  past  six  years  and  has 
established  a  large  practice. 


'19.  Dr.  E.  L.  Dreyer  opened  up 
an  office  in  Columbus,  Neb.,  March 
1,  1920. 


A  letter  from  A.  P.  Limperich 
stated  that  he  had  located  at  Mel- 
rose, Minn.,  and  is  doing  well. 


Dr.  Guy  Eomans  has  opened  an 
office  with  his  brother  at  Fremont, 
Neb. 


While  the  rest  of  us  were  en- 
joying the  Easter  recess,  A.  M. 
Scott,  of  the  Junior  class,  sub- 
mitted to  a  surgical  operation,  but 
is  now  able  to  get  about  again, 
though  not  at  his  usual  pace.  He 
claims  that  he  will  have  to  sacri- 
fice speed  to  comfort  for  a  while 
at  least. 


The  entire  student  body  has 
been  watching  with  interest,  and 
the  Sophomore  class. has  taken  a 
particular  pride  in,  the  ciliary 
growth  on  the  labii  superioris  of 
one  of  their  number.  It  has  passed 
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Stationery  That  Satisfies 

FOUNTAIN    PENS— DRAWING    MATERIALS 
LOOSE  LEAF  BOOKS,  ALL  SIZES 

OMAHA  STATIONERY  CO. 

307-309  SOUTH  17TH  STREET  DOUGLAS  805 


Boost  the 

Glee  Club  Concert 

May  20,  1920. 

Get  that  Club  Room  Furnished. 

Merchants  National  Bank 

or  OMAliA 

Capital $1,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits     823  444.26 


officers- 


LUTHER  DRAKE,  President  F    P.  HAMILTON,  Vice-President 

B.  H.  MIELE,  Vice-President  O.  T.  EASTMAN,  Vice-Presieent 

S.  S.  KENT.  Cashier  H.  D.  BENTLEY,  Assistant  Cashier 

B.  B.  WOOD,  Assistant  Cashier  J.  P.  LEE,  Assistant  Cashier 

C.  M.  FIXA,  Auditor 


TRAVELING  BAGS 
PORTFOLIOS  :  BRIEF  CASES 

NEW  DEPARTMENT    -     POPULAR  PRICES 

Omaha  Printing  Co. 

13th  and  Farnam 
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from  the  experimental  stage  and 
is  now  a  thing  of  art.  A  recent 
"black-hand"  letter  threatening 
its  destruction  seems  to  have  had 
but  little  effect  and  indicates  the 
wearer's  belief  that  his  claims  to 
manhood  are  more  than  one. 

JOHN  P.  BYRNES. 


LAW 

It  was  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  on  Easter 
Monday  that  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees has  selected  Mr.  L.  J.  TePoel 
as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law.  Mr. 
TePoel  has  been  on  the  College  of 
Law  Faculty  for  the  last  thirteen 
years.  He  made  his  collegiate 
studies  at  Nebraska  University, 
and  his  law  course  at  Columbia 
Universkry  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  !>.,  and  also  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  for  graduate  work 
in  political  science.  For  nine  years 
Mr.  TePoel  served  as  a  director  of 
the  Public  Library  Board.  His  work 
as  Delegate  to  the  recent  Nebraska 
State  Constitutional  Convention 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  favor- 
able comment.  The  students  of 
the  College  extend  to  their  new 
dean  a  hearty  welcome. 


The  recently  initiated  members 
of  the  Delta  Theta  Phi  Law  Fra- 
ternity are  now  proudly  display- 
ing the  highly  attractive  and  or- 
nate fraternity  pin,  which  is  so 
much  in  evidence  of  late  especially 
among  the  members  of  the  Fresh- 


man class.  All  the  new  brethren 
seem  to  be  immensely  proud  of  the 
distinction  and  privilege  of  wear- 
ing them. 


The  second  quarterly  examina- 
tions are  now  over,  and  it  is  with 
a  self -satisfying  sigh  of  relief,  that 
one  can  settle  back  again  and  take 
some  comfort  in  life  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  earthly  things.  How- 
ever, this  "grand  and  glorious 
feeling"  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
rudely  dispelled  when  the  marks 
are  posted. 


The  second  session  of  the 
Creighton  Model  House  will  com- 
mence soon ;  and  the  prospects  are 
very  favorable  that  this  session 
will  far  eclipse  the  last. 


'09.  Mr.  Hugh  Boyle,  formerly 
a  representative  of  the  University 
debating  team,  is  now  practicing 
law  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  with  very 
noticeable  success. 


So  popular  is  the  study  of  Com- 
mon Law  Pleading  among  the 
Freshmen  that  they  all  solemnly 
swear  that  they  will  under  no  con- 
sideration practice  in  a  Common 
Law  State. 


Charley  Bongardt  of  the  Fresh- 
man Day  Law  Class  was  recently 
featured  in  the  Sunday  edition  of 
a  local  paper  because  of  his  bril- 
liant  military  career  in  the  late 
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"THE   HIDDEN   GEM" 

By   CARDINAL   WISEMAN 

Drama  in  four  acts,  presented  by 

CREIGHTON    STAGE    CLUB 

(Students  of  Creighton  College  and  High  School) 


CAST 

Euphemian — a  Roman  Patrican Benedict  McConville 

Alexius   ("Ignotus") — his  son Harold  Downing 

Carinus — his  nephew Delbert  R.  Lyon 

Proculus — his  freedman  and  steward Ralph  E.  Svoboda 


Eusebius — freed  after  Act  I 

Bibulus  

Davus    

Strigil   , 

Ursulus.  ^Black 
Verna. . 


Joseph  H.  McGroarty 

J.  Thomas  Russell 

Arnold   Yost 

Francis  L.  Yirka 

James  H.  Ready 

Edward  T.  Dolan 

Gannio — a  beggar Henry  T.  Murray 

Imperial  Chamberlain Creighton  Crowley 

Officer Maurice  F.  Wogan 

First  Robber Leo  B.  McCabe 

Second   Robber Waldron   Davis 


Scene  in  Rome 
Angel  chorus  of  twenty 


The  play  founded  on  fact.  St.  Alexius  (feast  celebrated  by  the 
Catholic  Church  on  July  17)  the  hero.  Story  full  of  human  interest, 
variety,  humor,  excitement. 


Music  by  Creighton  Orchestra  and  Glee  Club 

Jack  Kennedy   Soprano   Soloist 

Musical  program  a  special  feature  of  the  evening 


CREIGHTON  AUDITORIUM,   MAY  3   AND  4 
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war.  While  in  the  service  he  was 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  17th  Field 
Artillery  of  the  famous  2nd  Divi- 
sion, and  did  his  share  of  the 
heavy  fighting  on  the  Western 
Front.  Formerly  he  carried  on  to 
"keep  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy;" now  he  is  entertaining  the 
no  less  noble  ambition  of  helping 
make  democracy  safe  for  the 
world  by  means  of  his  very  prom- 
ising talents  for  law. 

CHARLES  P.  RAPP. 


MEDICINE 

More  than  five  hundred  doctors 
and  dentists  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  were  in  session  in 
Omaha,  Saturday,  March  27,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Omaha 
Roentgen  Society,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Fontenelle.  Dr.  Joseph  Colt 
Bloodgood  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity was  the  principal  speaker. 
Other  prominent  speakers  were 
Dr.  William  W.  Duke,  University 
of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine ;  Dr. 
B.  H.  Orndoff,  Chicago,  and  Dr. 
R.  D.  Carman,  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn. 


The  Daughters  of  Isabella  have 
organized  to  do  social  work  in  the 
out-patient  department  of  the 
Creighton  Dispensary. 


At  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Creighton  Medical  Alumni  last 
month,  plans  were  laid  to  hold  a 
clinical  session  in  Omaha  during 
the  first  three  days  of  June.    Ar- 


rangements are  being  made  to 
bring  several  prominent  speakers 
here  for  the  occasion. 


The  Phi  Beta  Pi  Fraternity 
staged  an  initiation  at  the  Creigh- 
ton gymnasium  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, March  13.  Only  two  men, 
Mathew  Severin  and  Harold  Dwy- 
er  were  taken  in,  so  each  was  given 
ample  time  to  enjoy  himself. 


The  Phi  Chi  Fraternity  gave  a 
banquet  at  the  Loyal  Hotel  on 
Monday  evening,  March  15. 


'21.  John  Cross  has  taken  up  his 
duties  at  St.  Catherine's  Hospital 
as  Junior  Interne ;  while  Frank 
Root  is  working  at  the  Ford  Hos- 
pital in  a  like  capacity. 

ELMER  BARR. 


PHARMACY 

Dean  H.  C.  Newton  represents 
the  college  of  pharmacy  at  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeial  Convention, 
the  American  Conference  of  Phar- 
maceutical Faculties,  and  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  all  of  which 
are  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
during  the  first  weeks  of  May. 


Phi  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Chi 
Fraternity  held  a  very  successful 
spring  dancing  party  at  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, April  7.  About  forty  couples 
were  present. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
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HERE'S  HOW  IT  IS 

Everybody  likes  to  have  some  pleasant  reminders  of  Creighton! 


Creighton  Sweet   Memories   Book 


is  a  book  which  you  can  fill  yourself  with  what  most  pleases  you. 


Pins,  Rings,  Fobs  and  Creighton  Trinketb- 

lasting  trophies  of  the   dear  old   days. 


Pennants,  Pillows,  Table  Covers — 

excellent   reminders  of   the   Creighton   fight  and   spirit. 


Stationery  with  the  Creighton  Seal — 

WHERE? 
At   the   only   place    for   loyal   Creightonites, 

THE  CREIGHTON  BOOK  STORE 
Basement  of  College  of  Arts  Bldg. 
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record  the  death  of  Alphonse  J. 
Friedrich,  Ph.  G.  '15,  at  Ramsen, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Friedrich  was  assist- 
ant in  the  college  laboratories  dur- 
ing the  1914-15  session,  and  was  a 
most  loyal  alumnus. 


C.  0.  Benson,  Ph.  G.  '18,  gradu- 


ate student  in  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  research  laboratories  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Company  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Mr.  Benson  will  as- 
sume the  duties  of  the  position  in 
June  after  he  has  completed  his 
post  graduate  work  at  the  college. 


- 


lamonni! 


ATHLETICS 


■■iiiii 


BASKETBALL 

What  players!  What  a  team! 
These  are  the  reasons  for  the  won- 
derful basketball  record  Creighton 
holds.  The  school  itself  has  fur- 
nished the  name,  the  spirit  and  the 
players ;  the  players  have  given  us 
the  ability,  time  and  work  needed 
to  form  the  team :  the  Coach  has 
formed  the  team;  and  lastly,  the 
team  has  given  us  victories  over 
some  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the 
country. 

That  team  has  given  us  thirty 
two  consecutive  victories  and  has 
played  three  years  without  de- 
feat. It  is  true  some  of  these 
games  have  been  easy  ones,  but 
their  number  is  far  overbalanced 
by  the  many  strong  teams  over- 
come. Among  the  games  we  will 
always  regard  as  being  of  very 
great  importance  are  our  victories 
over  Camp  Dodge,  Camp  Funston, 
Camp  Grant,  Great  Lakes,  Indiana, 
Michigan  Aggies,  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity, Detroit,  and  Marietta  Col- 
lege. Besides  this  we  have  in  the 
last  three  years  beaten  every  Mid- 
Western  team  played,  and  the 
only  defeats  registered  against  us 
have  been  due  to  Eastern  teams. 
This  record  gives  us  every  right  to 
the  title  of  Champions  of  the  Mid- 


dle West ;  and  any  team  inclined 
to  dispute  our  claim  will  remem- 
ber that  Creighton  always  had 
open  dates,  especially  for  champ- 
ionship contenders. 

To  cap  all  these  triumphs  we 
have  the  undeniable  success  and 
importance  of  our  recent  Eastern 
trip.  Ten  games  were  played  in 
eleven  days  and  of  these  ten,  seven 
were  victories,  even  though  we 
had  the  usual  handicap  of  the  visit- 
ing team,  and  the  strain  resulting 
from  steady  travel,  and  the  play- 
ing of  so  many  hard  games  with 
so  little  time  for  rest.  Even  with 
these  three  defeats  this  trip  may  be 
regarded  as  the  worthy  climax  of 
four  successful  years  of  'Varsity 
Basketball  at  Creighton.  Indeed, 
many  critics  regard  the  Blue  and 
White  quintet  as  one  of  the  classi- 
est teams  in  the  country. 

The  team  has  certainly  done  its 
duty  to  the  school,  both  at  home 
and  in  other  regions,  and  it  can 
be  sure  that  the  students  thank 
them  most  heartily  for  giving 
Creighton  such  a  wonderful  rec- 
ord. 

Below  we  have  a  summary  of 
this  season's  results,  which  gives 
a  total  of  sixteen  victories  and 
four  defeats : 
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PLAYED   AT— 

Creighton 38 

Creighton 56 

Creighton 28 

Creighton 23 

Creighton 36 

Creighton 45 

Creighton 29 

Creighton 22 

Creighton 15 

Creighton 30 

Michigan    Aggies ...  32 
Detroit    University.  16 

St.  John's  Uni. 7 

Hillsdale    College...  18 
Rosenblum    Credits.  30 

Faforite    Knits 32 

St.  Ignatius  College  22 

Duquesne    Uni 27 

W.    Vir.    Wesleyan.  35 
Marietta    College. . .  26 


Yankton 11 

Yankton 13 

S.   Dakota  Aggies..  11 
S.  Dakota  Aggies . .    8 

Drake 14 

Drake 9 

Indiana 20 

Michigan   Aggies...  21 
Michigan   Aggies...  18 

Simpson 10 

Creighton 24 

Creighton 24 

Creighton 30 

Creighton 24 

Creighton 42 

Creighton 31 

Creighton 38 

Creighton 31 

Creighton 33 

Creighton 27 


Total  Points 

CREIGHTON   621— OPPONENTS   380 
Points  Scored  by  Individual  Players 


F.G. 

F.T. 

Points 

Kearney  

70 

78 

218 

Haley 

97 

194 

Wise 

45 

5 

95 

Mulholland   .... 

20 

5 

45 

Condon  

20 

40 

Vandiver 

10 

20 

Lynch  

6 

5 

17 

Spittler 

2 

4 

Logan  

1 

2 

Custer 

1 

2 

Heretofore  we  have  dealt  with 
the  team  as  a  whole,  and  we  must 
not  now  forget  to  thank  each  in- 
dividual player  for  his  efforts  in 
making  the  team  what  it  is.  The 
formation  of  the  players  of  the 
team  into  the  wonderful  machine 
that  has  accomplished  so  much  is 
the  work  of  Coach  Tommy  Mills. 
Little  need  be  said  as  to  what  he 
has  effected,  for  the  results  of  the 
season  are  enough  to  show  that  he 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  his  ef- 
forts. From  the  great  number  of 
candidates  coming  out  during  the 
try-out  season  the  Coach  has  pick- 
ed his  team  and  then  in  the  course 
of  training  has  coached  them  into 
a  team  whose  teamwork  and  play- 
ing is  at  times  almost  mechanical 


in  its  efficiency.  In  every  game  it 
has  been  the  wonderful  teamwork 
of  the  five,  coupled  with  the  indi- 
vidual ability  of  each  player,  that 
has  outwitted  the  opponent.  Every 
Creighton  man  is  thankful  and 
grateful  that  we  have  such  a  Coach 
to  rely  upon. 

Howard  Vandiver  was  captain 
of  this  year's  team,  and  we  cannot 
be  convinced  that  there  is  a  better 
standing  guard  in  the  country 
than  he.  It  was  very  seldom  that 
an  opponent  found  a  way  through 
Van,  but  if  by  any  chance  one  did 
Van  was  after  him  so  soon  that  no 
advantage  was  gained.  Many  an 
opponent  has  also  found  that  Van 
is  always  ready  for  a  chance  to 
take  the  ball  into  his  own  territory 
for  a  shot.  Van  is  a  Junior  in  the 
Medical  Department  and  will  be 
able  to  play  for  us  again  next  year, 
so  we  will  have  another  chance  to 
see  him  in  action. 

Ed.  Mulholland  has  given  us 
some  of  the  best  all  around  basket- 
ball any  fan  could  wish  to  see.  We 
have  yet  to  see  the  team  that  Mul- 
ly  cannot  dribble  or  pass  his  way 
through,  or  the  scoring  machine 
that  he  cannot  effectively  break 
up.  Great  basketball  critics  have 
called  him  the  best  offensive  guard 
in  the  country.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  regret  we  realize  that  we 
shall  not  see  him  in  action  again 
for  the  Blue  and  White,  for  this 
is  his  last  year  at  Medicine.  But 
in  the  time  he  has  been  here  he  has 
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surely  done  his  utmost  for  both 
the  football  and  basketball  teams, 
and  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  entire  school. 

Who  doesn't  know  Chuck  Kear- 
ney? Is  there  another  center  in 
the  country  who  can  count  as  of- 
ten as  he?  He  has  always  been  a 
most  consistent  point  man,  and 
although  not  a  giant  in  size,  has 
more  than  once  made  the  other 
center  wonder  why  Chuck  invari- 
ably got  the  tip-off.  Chuck  has 
been  elected  Captain  of  next  year's 
team,  and  we  can  be  sure  that  he 
will  do  his  most  for  the  team  and 
school,  for  there  is  no  better  fight- 
er on  the  basketball  floor  than 
Chuck. 

And  what  about  Eddie  Haley? 
Is  there  a  cleverer  basket  man 
than  Eddie?  In  many  a  game 
Creightonites  have  seen  him  break 
away  from  the  enemy  and  get  that 
old  left  hook  of  his  in  action.  That 
same  left  hook  has  proved  the 
Waterloo  of  more  than  one  aspir- 
ing opponent,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
wonder  to  all  how  Eddie  does  it. 
Eddie  is  surely  there  with  the  of- 
fensive play  if  needed,  and  can  get 
away  from  any  guard  when  he  has 
the  ball  and  a  chance  for  a  shot. 
This  is  his  last  year  a  school  and 
it  will  be  very  hard  to  fill  his 
place. 

Harold  Wise  is  our  other  for- 
ward, and  he  certainly  is  a  finished 
player.  There  is  not  a  better  man 
anywhere  at  intercepting  passes. 


Red  has  an  uncanny  way  of  block- 
ing the  ball.  Many  a  time  he  has 
intercepted  one  of  the  enemy's 
passes  and  then  either  dribbled 
the  ball  in  for  a  shot,  or  passed  it 
to  one  of  his  teammates  for  a 
closer  shot.  Red  is  most  aggress- 
ive, a  good  team  man,  and  always 
ready  to  take  a  chance.  He  will 
be  with  us  again  next  year,  and  we 
will  surely  be  glad  to  see  him  play 
again. 

We  must  not  forget  the  mem- 
bers of  the  second  team,  for  they 
have  given  the  needed  opposition 
in  practice,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  perfection  of  any  team,  and 
have  always  been  on  hand  and 
anxious  for  a  chance  to  play  and 
fight  for  the  Blue  and  White.  Con- 
don has  always  been  ready  to  fill 
any  place  where  he  was  needed, 
and  it  is  always  a  sure  thing  that 
Jimmie  will  put  up  the  basketball 
spirit  needed  to  lead  the  team  on 
to  victory.  He  is  a  hard  man  to 
bump  into  and  a  hard  man  to  stop 
when  he  starts  moving.  Moonan 
always  proved  a  large  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  hostile  forwards.  This 
is  his  last  year  with  us  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  will  not  get 
to  see  him  in  action  for  us  again. 
Spittler  is  our  big  man,  fast,  ag- 
gressive and  a  good  shot.  Logan 
is  another  fast  man,  a  good  shot, 
and  always  full  of  pep  and  fight. 
Raynor,  Custer,  Campbell  and 
Dorwart  are  other  men  who  have 
helped   in   the   perfection    of  the 
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team,  and  all  will  be  back  to  help  tain  of  next  year's  team  by  those 

build  up  next  year's  team.  members   of   the   team   receiving 

On   Thursday  night,   April   15,  letters.     These     were     Vandiver, 

the  annual  banquet  for  the  team  Mulholland,  Kearney,  Wise,  Haley, 

was   given  at  the  Athletic   Club.  Condon  and  Moonan. 
Chuck  Kearney  was  elected  Cap-  LAWRENCE  CUSTER. 


TSie  Call 

When  days  are  dark  and  short  and  cold, 

The  city  ways  your  fancies  hold; 

When  leaves  turn  brown  and  'round  you  fall, 

Leaving  the  trees  so  stark  and  tall, 

"When  flowers  have  gasped  their  last  good-byes, 

Then  city  sights  must  feast  your  eyes. 

But,  ah!   once  nature's  bu diets  peep 
From  mossy  beds  of  winter  sleep; 
When  tiny  leaves  and  flowers  bud, 
And  melting  snows  bring  on  the  flood ; 
Then  city  life,  my  fond  adieu! 
For  me  green  fields  and  pleasure  new. 

Take  me  from  stuffy  streets  and  walls ! 
Let  nature's  voice,  as  sweet  it  calls, 
Allure  me  from  the  maddening  strife, 
The  rush,  the  row  of  city  life ! 
Take  me  to  dreamy  trout-filled  pools, 
And  leave  the  streets  for  city  fools. 

— William  Derig. 


